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PRISON LABOR. 



'The legislature of thi^ state at it; last bienoial session, by 
joint resolutioQ number 4, resolved that the State Board ot 
Control should experiment by inaugurating small industries Id 
the State Prison and Eeformatory, and thoroughly Investigate 
the systems in vogue in other states, their operation and results, 
having in view a plan, or plans, for diversifying industries and 
determining how best to employ prison labor. 

The State Board of Control, in compliance with said joint res- 
olution, after investigating the systems in other states, and after 
making such experimeats as coutd be made under existing cir- 
cumstances, hereby respectfully reports the results of such in- 
vestigations and experiments. 

For the last two hundred years it has been almost universally 
recognized that it is absolutely necessary that prisoners should 
be employed at some form of labor. It is self-evident that to 
arrest a prisoner, to try and convict him, is quite an expensive 
proceeding all of which expense has to be borne by the state. 
It is also expensive to equip and maintain prisons, and to sup- 
ply prisoners with the necessary subsistence. Furthermore, the 
prisoner, after his sentence has expired, is sent from prison 
well clothed, clean and healthy, with a trade well learned, and 
thus much better fitted to earn a living than when he entered 
the prison. All this enormous expense having been caused by 
the prisoner, it is very natural that the taxpayers of the state 
expect such prisoners to perform some labor so as, in part at 
least, to remunerate the state for the expense thus necessarily 
incilrred. 

Experience has shown that when prisoners are unemployed 
they contract loathsome habits, disease, and many even become 
insane. It is a recognized face that for the comfort and good 
of the prisoner himself it is absolutely necessary that he should 
be employed while in prison at some form of labor. Further- 
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more, if a prisoner is kept ia prison without giving tiim some 
labor to perform, not oijly would his health become undermined 
by reasion of such idleness, but he would become unfit to per- 
form labor after his release. Labor, therefore, which occupies 

the time of the prisoner, teaches him industry, a trade, or at 
least some useful occupation, is of the highest importance, not 
only to the prisoner himselT, but also to the state, because the 
prisoner who is thus -employed forms a good and valuable habit, 
besides learning some useful trade or occupation. Further- 
more, the prisoner, after he is released UDder such circum- 
stances is not so likely to again commit crime. 

Admitting, then, that some form of labor is necessary and 
must be employed in our prisons and reformatories, the next 
question arises as to what kind of labor is the most benelicial 
to the prisoner and to th^ state, at the same time least objec- 
tionable to free labor and outside manufacturers? 

All prison labor may be classified under two heads. One in 
which all labor is employed for the benefit of the state, or the 
political subdivisions of the state; the other where the benefit 
derived from prison labor is shared by the state wiih private 
individuals, or corporations. Under the first subdivision we 
find such systems known as the State Use System, the Public 
Account System, and the Public Ways and Works System. 
Under the latter can be classified the Contract System, the 
Piece-Price System, and the Lease System, All these various 
systems have been used in the different states, and while some 
systems may be worlied to advaniage in one state, they could 
not be worked advantageously in other states. Shortly after 
the war there was a time, tor instance, when the Lease System 
was most effectually employed in the southern states. But even 
there this system seems to have outgrown its usefulness. Or, 
take one form of the Public Ways and Works System, where 
prisoners are employed tor the purpose of improving the streets. 
This system may be worked to advantage where the climate is 
mild, and prisoners can be worked out of doors and do such 
kind of work during the entire year. This system would be en- 
tirely impracticable, however, in the northern states, not only 
because the prisoners could only work a part of the year upon 
the highways, but for the further reason that it would be too 
expensive, and the community where such work is being per- 
formed would not tolerate a large number of criminals to re- 
gain among them for a long period of lime. 
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Until recently the contract system has been generaUy recog- 
nized as the most favorable system for employment' of convict 
labor. By this system is meant that the state contracts it la- 
bor at so much per prisoner to some outside party. An illus- 
tration of this system is found in our own state. For a num- 
ber of years three hundred prisoners have been working for M. 
D. Wells. & Company under a contract. M. D. Wells & Com- 
pany employ thesp three hundred prisoners in making shoes, 
paying therefor at the rate of fifty "cents per day for each pris- 
oner. All the machinery .necessary to make such shoes is 
owned by M. D. Wells & Company. This system is ore where 
the profits, if any. derived from the labor is shared by the state 
and M. D. Wells & Company. Labor agitators, and in some 
cases manufacturers, have thought such a system detrimental 
to free labor and to outside manufacturers. And these' ag- 
itators have procured legislation prohibiting this kind of system 
in many of the states. At the present time twenty-eight states 
of this union employ the majority of their prisoners under the 
Contract System. The Piece-Price System is in vogue in six 
states; twenty-rtve states have the Lease System; forty-seven 
states and territories have the Public Account System, and twen- 
ty-four states the State Use and Public Account System, accord- 
ing to a statement made by Hon. Carroll D. Wright. As al- 
ready' stated, in our own stat;p le.is than one-half of the prison- 
ers are employed ftn the Contract System. Quite a number are 
employed under the Piece-Price System. By this is meant that 
the state manufactures the materials furnished by private par- 
ties or corporations into manufactured goods, such private per- 
son or corporation paying the state so much per piece for the 
mar.ufactured article. Under this system the state may own 
the machinery, in which case a larger price is paid for the mak- 
ing of the manufactured article, if the person who has the con- 
tract furnishes his own machinery, of course a sma.ler price is 
paid for manufacturing the article. 

The Piece-Price System has been very successfu'ly employed at 
the State Reformatory where the prisoners manufacture jackets, 
overalls, brooms and the like. At the Reformatory the state 
furnishes the sewing machines for makingthe jackets, overalls, 
etc., while thn person who has the contract for brooms furnishes 
bis own machinery. Under the Piece-Price System at the Re- 
formatory eighty boys work at making jackets and overalls, and 
about twenty making brooms. The prison authorities fix 
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the task that each person shall perform under this system. That 
is to say, eaoh prisoner has to make at least a certain 
number ot jackets, overalls or brooms. It may be stated here, - 
that the task is such that every able-bodied prisoner can -easily 
perform it. That the task is one which can easily be per- 
formed ia demonstrated by theSact that nearly all the prisoo- 
nera at the Reformatory exceed the'r task. As an inducement to 
make the boys interested .in the work, and do as much work 
as possible, the prisoners share with the state theprofit derived 
from the work over and above the task. Nearly every prisoner 
who works under the system has been able to lay up some 
money. 

The Parole System is in vogue at the Reformatory. If a pris- 
oner complies with all the rules and regulations of the institu- 
tion, and gives evidence that he would behave himself if re-- 
leased, he has an opportunity to be paroled. The officers ot the 
Reformatory find a proper place for such prisoner, where he can 
work at some suitable occupation. The person who thus em- 
ploys the prisoner enters into a contract with the superintend- 
ent of the Reformatory. The prisoner, of course, is released 
upon condition that he will behave himself and comply with the 
terms ot the contract, and it he dues so he is eventually absolutely 
released. He receives only a part of the money which he earns 
under the contract ; that is, sufficient to keep him. The balance of 
the money earned under the contract, as well as the money 
that he may earn by reason of doing work over and above his 
task, is held by the state in the hands of the superintendent 
until such prisoner is absolutely released. This is done for two 
reasons; 

1. So as to prevent the prisoner from violating bia parole 
and escaping, and 

2. To prevent the danger of his wasting that money immedi- 
ately after his release. 

During the last six months eighty boys working at making 
jackets have earned for the state the sum ot 19,624,21, And the 
ten boys working at the broom making industry have made for 
the state thesum of 1595,70. There are at the Reformatory 157 
prisoners. These prisoners are worked at as many different oc- 
-oupations as possible. ' The following is the record of the em- 
ployment of these prisoners during the month of October, 1902: 
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Making overalls and jackets 

Apprentices 

Broom making 

Tending hogs and eowa 

Teaming 

Dining room and kitcb^n 

Viring boilers 

Engine and dynamo room, 

Laundry 

Making shoea 

Making grade suits and outgoing clothing ... 

Barbers ; 

Carpenters 

Plumbing, steam fitting and electric wiring,. 
Farming and gardening < 



The State Board of Control, believing in a diversified indus- 
try, has lately purchased thirty-four acres of laod adjoining the 
Eetormatory property, upon which premises so bought is found 
good and valuable brick clay. The State Board of Control has 
also contracted for the necessary machinery to put in a com- 
plete brick making plant, which plant will produce at least 
25,000 bricks a day; the object of this being to teach the boys 
brick making. After the brick are thus manufactured, the 
State Board contemplates the building of a prison wall, which 
wall, if built by contract, will cost the state at least $35,000. 
Not only can the boys at the Reformatory make the brick, but 
they can also build this wall, and thus they will be taught the 
laying of brick and the art of masonry, 

Iq addition to the building of this extensive wall there will 
have to be built a tunnel from the heating plant to the prison, 
which tunnel will be at least 1,200 feet long, and it is expected 
to be seven feet high and six feet wide, ami will necessarily re- 
quire a large number of brick, and a great deal of work to con- 
struct the same, all of which work can be done by the prisoners 
themselves. Not only is this all practical work, but the pris- 
oner employed in performing the same will not compete to any 
appreciable extent with free labor. And this sort of employ- 
ment certainly ought to be satisfactory to every one. 

As already stated, one system may be employed to advantage 
in one state, while it would be disadvantageous in another 
state, depending largely upon the climate of the place where 
the prison is situated, the number ofprisoners and the facilities 
for employing them, and the- number of institutions for which 
prison articles might be advantageously manufactured. 
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Majof R. W. McClaughry, who is now the warden of the Fed- 
eral penitentiary at Fort Leavenworth, Kas., and who has been 
a Vfcry successful prison man all his life, and who stands second to 
none Id authority upon questions of this nature, lately said: "It 
is admitted on all hands that regular employment is absolutely es- 
sential to the moral and physical welfare of the convicts, and 
that enforced idle'ness, begetting suilenness. immorality, sick- 
ness and insanity, retards, if it does not wholly prevent, what- 
ever improvement prisoners might otherwise be suceptible of, 
and places the bur.den <if supporting the criminal classes wholly 
on the taxpayer 

"It is admitted by all intelligent people, who have had expe- 
rience in dealing with prisoners, that such forms of labor as the 
shofdrlU, the tread mill, the waterwheel and the forced march, 
that were applied to convicts in the early history of prisons, 
but have been abandoned for a century past, are mere flrud<ierij. 
supply no motive for industry, and are Ii'ss objectionable than 
enforced idleness; that they produce in the minds of the convicts 
a condition which makes the.-r. resist steadily and stubbornly all 
"efforts for their betterment, either morally, or for their rehabil- 
itation as citizens. It is a matter of history that when John 
Howard, a great English philanthropist, nearly one hundred and 
fifty years ago, called the attention of his countrymen to the 
conditions prevailing in the prisons of his own and other Eu- 
ropean -'countries, the public sense was shocked to learn that 
they were dens of idleness, iniquity, disease, vice and crime. 
The labors of such eminent men as Howard and Sir William 
Blaekstone were immediately turned toward such reformation in 
prisons as would give protection to society, and at the same 
time afford a possibility of recovery to good citizenship of a 
large proportion of the prisoners. 

"Their first efforts were to secure an act which was passed in 
Parliament for the establishment of the 'Penitentiary,' the ob- 
ject of which, as laid down by Blaekstone himself, was, 'by so- 
briety, cleanliness and medical assistance, by regular system o; 
labor, by solitary confinement during the intervals of work, and 
by due religious instruction, to preserve and amend the health 
of the unhappy offenders, to insure them to habits of industry, 
to guard them from pernicious company, to accustom them to 
serious reflection, and to teach them both the principle and 
practice of moral duty.' Idleness and drudgery were banished, 
and systematic labor took their place, and it was not until such 
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change was made that the penal institutions in either the, old or 
the new world became in any sense or to any extent refornnatory. 
To adopt now such legislation as these bills propose is merely to 
place the prison back in an incredibly siiort time to the status 
and condition of one hundred and fifty years ago. 

"It is claimed that the object of the proposed jegislation is to 
eliminate or restrict the competition, which it is believed exists 
between the labor of prisoners and the labor of free men in the 
United States to such an extent as to in|ure the latter, by com- 
pelling them to work for lower wages than they would secure 
but lov the competition of prison-made goods in the markets of 
the country. A mere statement will show the fallacy of this 
claim : If each one of the convicts In the United States was en- 
gaged in productive labor, and producing the same amount per 
day as the average laborer of the country, the effect of his 
labor, if in full competition with his fellows, as a competitive or 
disturbing factor, would be too small to be calculated. But when 
it is remembered that only one- half of these convicts are engaged 
in anything like productive labor, and that the average product of 
the prison laborer is according to the best authorities, less than 
one-third that of the free laborer, the effect of his competition is 
infinitesimal. Even with the assistance of improved machinery 
in some of the prisons of the country, the total product of con- 
vict labor in the United States does not exceed fourteen one- 
hundredths of one per cent, of the tolal product of free labor." 

"It is universally conceded that the problem of what to do 
with the prisoner after his term of service has expired, is a 
more perplexing one in the United States than in any other 
country of the world. Under monarchial governments the indi- 
vidual is a small factor because he does not take part in making 
the liiws or shaping the policy of the state. In this country the 
convict of to-day goes out to become an American citizen of 
the future, to have a voice in making the laws. In the election 
of public servants, and the shaping of our free Institutions. It 
is, therefore, much more important in this than in any other 
country, that while in prison he be trained to habits of Indus- 
try and taught some occupation by which, when he goes out, -he 
can become self-supporting. How can this be done If all pro- 
ductive industry is abolished, or so crippled by congress 
legislation that It must speedily languish and die in the prison, 
It is an accepted truth in society at large that the errin? r 
her thereof cannot be reformed except through the agency ol 
steady, honorable labor." 
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"It is sought to cloud the issue in this case by raising the 
cry that convict labor is competing with 'honest' labor, thus 
trying to create the impression that the labor performed by con- 
victs in farming, or mining, or manufacturing, is in some way 
crooked, or criminal, or dishonest. A glance will serve to show 
the unfairness as well as the fallacy of such a propositiofl. 
The labor required to make a shoe, or a coat, or to raise a crop 
of corn, is honest and cannot be anything else, though it may be 
put forth by a dishonest man.. It may be that the only honest 
labor he has ever put forih is that put forth in prison, but it 
certainly cannot be condemned on that ground, and unless it can ■ 
be clearly shown to the members ot congress that, either in the 
nature of the labor itself there is something criminal, or that its 
volume is such that it breaks down prices and thus brings out- 
side laborers to want, no action looking to the destruction of 
productive labor in our penal institutions can be justified." 

"If they are not interfered with by unwise legislation, they 
will ail work out the difficult problem that their criminal popu- 
lation presents, in such manner.as will meet the approbation of 
all good people. Let the labor in prisons be carried on by the 
state itself, if deemed best, through wise, humane and honest 
agents. In several of the states this is now done, and the pro- 
duct of the labor," as, tor example, in the manufacture of bind- 
,ing twine, is secured to the individual consumer by the sale of 
the twine direct to him from the prison, thus relieving the 
farmer from the oppression of the trust. It is necessary where so 
many different kinds of people are gathered together as there are 
in every penitentiary, that the employment shall be varied to suit 
the capacity, as far as possible, of each prisoner; thus nj vol- 
ume of any kind of goods can be produced and competition can- 
not possibly be felt by the outside workman or consumer, 
while, at the same time, the benefit of industry is secured to 
the prisoner who is the ward of the state, and for whose better- 
ment, morally [and physically, the state assumes responsi- 
bility." 

There has been a tendency in a number of states to pass laws 
wBieh, although they require prisoners to perform some labor, 
the object of such laws is to employ such prisoners at unpro- 
ductive labor. In this way the prisoner does not compete with 
free labor. In our opinion such a system is absolutely 
wrong. Labor, in order to be effective, must be productive. 
It is true, the state might provide a method of employing all 
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prisoners, and" still produce nothing. For instance, heavy 
weights might be placed in the prison yard and the prisoners 
might be required to carry these heavy weights about the yard 
all day. Thus they would be kept employed. Such Labor, 
howevtr, would not only beabsolutety unproductive, but it would 
have a bad influence upon the prisoner himself. A convict, al. 
though confined behind prison walls, nevertheless has human feel- 
ings, and is.controlled and governed by the same emotions and feel- 
ings as a free man. It is safe to say that any prisoner who is ' 
compelled to work at unproductive labor would become morose, 
dissatifled and embittered against the entire human race for 
thus requiring him to do such useless work. It is not difflcuut 
at all to get a prisoner to work at productive labor. Productive 
labor is, therefore, the only proper labor, — labor which not only 
benefits the prisoner, but which is a benefit to the state. 

There seems to be no other system which so completely and 
fully covers all the requirements as does the Contract System. 
Wherever it has been used it has been used effectively. The 
Contract System, of course, must provide that the management 
and discipline shall remain entirely in the hands of the prison 
authorities and the task to be performed by the prisoners must 
be regulated solely by such authorities. If it were otherwise, 
the contractor might exact improper tasks, require improper 
duties, or make harsh rules and regulations. In a number of 
states laws have been passed prohibiting more than a certain 
portion of the prisoners being employed at labor. In others, 
prisoners are allowed to work only every, second or third day. 
Other states, again, have laws which prohibit the employment 
of more than a limited number of prisoners at any particular 
branch of employment. For instance, they will allow only ten 
men to make brushes, fifteen to make brooms, or twenty men 
to make clothing. All such laws are intended for the benefit of 
the laboring man, as it is claimed, or for the benefit of outside 
manufacturers. Wherever these systems are used the condition 
of the prison is unsatisfactory because prisoners are unemployed 
a greater share of the time, and become dissatisfied, and sick- 
ness increases. 

All these laws, so far as we can learn, are make-shifts, and 
undoubledly will be changed frequently. Many states, again, 
employ nearly half their prisoners in duties connected with the 
management of the prison. That is, they set them to scrubbing 
the walls and floors, washing dishes, cooking, repairing and the 
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like. In a number of prisons one-half of the prison population, 
including the sick and insane, are employed in that way. Iiv 
our own prison and reformatoi-y less than one-tenth of the popu- 
lation is ennployed in this kind of work. And it is safe to say 
that ouf own prison and reformatory and the grounds are as 
clean, neat and in as perfect condition as any we saw. 

At Waupun there was an average of 544: prisoners during the 
^ninnth of October, 1902. These prisoners were employed as fol- 
lows: 

Av. No. Em- 
ployed, 

Employed under contract M. D, Wells Jc Co 270 

Paramount Knitting Company 58 

Mending shop 17 

Laundry 9 

Farm .' 15 

Yard 16 

Repairing, masons and carpenters .' 26 

Power house 16 

TiertenderB and barbers .' 18 . 

DiniDg rooms and kitchens (including bakers and butcher) . . 30 

Sick, in punishment, etc 19 

Main building and warden's residence 9 

Sundries, runners, photo man, tobacco[ shop, vegetable men, 

clerks 14 

Hospital attendants ^ 

Females ■... 13 

Unaasigned, old men, etc 11 

Total average 511 

It will be observed by the above statement that every pris- 
oner at Waupun, as well as at the Reformatory, is kept employed 
unless he is too sick or too old to work. The same system that 
has been employed at the Reformatory is employed at the State 
Prison, namely, to have the prisoners do as much as possible in 
repairing and in building the necessary buildings, and in mak- 
ing the necessary improvements at the prison. During the past 
year, for instance, a large hospital, including a bath house, has 
been constructed at the prison. All the stone for this structure 
were quarried by them, they cut and laid the stone in the build- 
ing, and pcactically all the carpenter work, painting and the 
like was done by the prisou labor. Heretofore the female de- 
partment at the prison was heated by coal stoves. This was 
not only an expensive, but a very unsatisfactory method of 
heating. This system was changed. A tunnel was built from 
the heating plant to the female department of the prison, and 
the p:esent heating system was introduced. Practically all this 
work was done by the prisoners. A large common diningroom 
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is now being built of stone. The stone was quarried by the 
prisoners, cut and prepared and placed in tbe building by 
prison labor. In addition to this, as. many prisoners as can be 
trusted are placed upon the farm, which they worlf. Not only 
are they furnished proper employment in this wise, but 
they produce a large part of the subsistence necessary for the 
prisoners. The garden stuff, for instance, raised upon this 
farm is enormous. When no other work could be found for the 
prisoners they have been set to work to break stone 
which can be quarried upon the premises belonging to the 
prison, which stone can be used in paving,. making cement walks, 
making curbings lor tunnels, and the like. The amounts earned 
by the prisoners at Waupun during the last ensuing year have 
been as follows: 

SOOpriaonesr making alioea $4J,967 65 

100 prisoners making stockings 4,746 22 

Total «19.713 87 

It will be noticed from tbe report that all the prisoners have 
been kept employed, unless sick or too oid to wofk. The 
result has been that there has been practically no sickness at the 
prison. The dijcipiine has beed excellent, and the conduct of 
discharged prisoners has been good, and much better than the 
conduct of those discharged from prisons where the prisoners 
have not been constantly employed. 

It must be conceded by every unprejudiced person who has 
made a thorough investigation of this subject that in those 
states where no restrictions are placed upon the employment of 
prisoners the best results are obtained and the management 
is most satisfactory. The amount of goods manufactured by 
prison labor in comparison wiih the amount of goods manufact- 
ured by free labor, is so small, and the products of prison labor, 
in general, is so insignificant, compared with the product of free 
labor, that it seems idle for labor to be disquieted by the influ- 
ence that prison labor can have upon free labor. It is univer- 
sally admitted that the value of the products of all convicts is 
less than one-tenth of one per cent, of the products manafact- 
ured by free labor. Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of 
Labor, lately said in an article in the North American Review: 
"In tbe many investigations which it has been my privilege to 
make in the relation to the prison labor question, I have found 
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but few instaaces where prices have been affected it the least, 
and never a case wbere wages have been lowered iu consequence 
of the employment of convicts in productive industries." 

The sarae author in addressing the Batiooal Prison Associa- 
tion in 1899, said i " In the first attacks the labor reformers in 
in many places demanded that prisoners should not l>e employed 
at all. They soon saw that this would Dot do; that taxation for 
the support of prisoners .would cost them more than the slight 
losses they might meet through competition. They further saw 
that any work done anywhere by any man, whether in or out of 
prison, was in competition with the work of some other man who 
wished to perform the same service. They never quarreled 
when a large factory, of a thousand hands, for instance, was 
erected in a community, but when a thousand convicts were set 
at work they felt that their employment was a menace to them. 
The reports that have been published from time to time, both 
by state governments and by the Federal government, have con- 
vinced the public than the volume of labor performed in all the 
prisons of the country was not and could not be a menace to 
general industry." 

" 'New, York also had its legislative committee investigating 
this subject, and last April its chairman, Hon. F. R. Peterson, 
made a report on the subject of prison labor. The resolution of 
the Assembly appointing this committee instructed its members 
particularly to inquire into the effect of the present, or the 
State-Use System of convict labor upon free labor. The gen- 
eral conclusions of the committee were as follows; 

" ' ]. That the present system has not jet succeeded in fur- 
nishing employment for all the convicts in t-tate Prisons. 

'2. That thefinancial results areas yet inadequate and un- 
satisfactory.' " 

Furthermore, prison-made goods do notcome in unfair competi- 
tion with other goods. In the first place, a prisoner, when he enters 
the prison or the reformatory, is, as a rule, entirely unacquainted 
with the work he has lo perform. In fact he is not used to work 
of any kind. It takes considerable time for him to learn the 
special task which he has to perform. Then, again, a prisoner 
does not perform as much work as a free man would. The stat- 
ute in our state provides that the labor of prisoners shall be let 
to the highest bidder, thus throwing open to competition 
the opportunity of employing the prison labor. In this wise 
the slate not only gains what such labor is actually worth, but 
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the manufacturer is compelled to pay a l--ir^e enough amount tor 
such labor, so that the manufactured article will cost him as 
much as it will cost the manufacturer who employs fre« labor. 

The Statl-Use System perhaps deserves more than a passing 
notice, because it has at present many advocates. The best- 
illustration of this system is found in the state of New York. 
By this system is meant that the prisoner manufactures only 
such articles as are used by the state, or the municipal sub- 
divisions of the state. Under this system clothing, cloth, shoes, 
furniture, brushes, brooms and the like to be used by other state 
institutions of Ihe state, are manufactured by the prisioners. 
None of the goods thus manufactured can be sold to any party 
except to the state, or the municipal sub-divisions of the state. 
This system is, perhaps, preferable to any other system, pro- 
vided the needs of the statesnstitutions are sufficient to furnish 
constant employment for all the prisoners. Our state has 
adopted this system to some extent, and it will be extended, 
as hereinbefore stated. 

After a very careful examination oEthe New York system this 
board is compelled to say that the S'.ate-Use System does not 
meet with our unqualilicd approval. It is a syst-em resulting 
from a coniprotnise between those who believe that all able-bodied 
prisoners should work at some productive labor, and those 
labor agitators who believe that prisoners should not work 
at productive labor. Even in New York this system is 
a little better than a make-shift, although it can be cm- 
ployed to better advantage in New York than perhaps 
in any other state by reason of the fact that the state and 
the sub-divisions of the state are so numerous, and large quanti- 
ties of manufactured articles that are needed can be manufac- 
tured by the prisoners. The principal reason why this system is 
not a success is because it does not give sufficient employment 
to the prisoner. Furthermore, many of the articles that could 
be made by machine to advantage, are made by hand. Thus 
employment is given to the prisoners, it is true, but such em- 
ployment teaches the prisoner no practical industry, because if 
set free he could not work at the occupation that he worked at 
while in prison. Such goods as he manufactured by hand are 
made by machine out of the prison. If, on the other hand, the 
state would buy all the necessary machinery to make these ar- 
ticles, it would necessarily be very expensive, as the machinery 
would have to be of many various kinds and would have to be 
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constantly changed. Furthermore, the articles thus manu- 
factured by the prisoners are not as substantial, nor as attrac- 
tive as goods that could be bought in the open market. Again 
the state iDStitutions, or municipalities which are required to 
buy these prison-made goods, have to pay at least 25 per cent, 
more for these goods than they would cost in the open market, , 
Our own observation leads us to believe that only a portion of 
the prisoners in the New York prisons were working making 
articles under this system, and the majority of those who were 
supposed to work had, as a matter of fact, little work to do, 
sitting at their benches idle, waiting tor some work to be furn- 
ished them. The many prison officers whom we consulted coq- 
ceriiing the workings of the State-Use System, all assured us that 
it was not satisfactory, for the reason that it did not furoish 
sufficient employment, and nearly every one of such officers was 
of the opinion that the Contract orPiece-Priee System was pref- 
erable. 

Hon. L. fjr. Kinne, President of the State Board of Control of 
Iowa, came to the same conclusion that we did on this subject. 
He writes: "If we eliminate from this question of convict 
labor all political considerations, and treat it as we would any 
other business proposition, its solution is easy." 

"The state itself must be left in the enjoyment of the same 
rights that private individuals and companies possess, the right 
to manufacture and sell the same as others dO, so far as it 
necessarily has charge of convicts. While existing laws abridge 
this right of the whole people, these should becorrected. When 
new laws are proposed for the purpose of interfering with or 
abridging this equal right of the state, they should not be al- 
lowed to become laws." 

Judge Kinne adds: 

"While some of the officers of the state of New York claim 
that by this system their convicts are kept busy, a visit to one of 
their leading prisons last summe" did not verify this statement. " 

"It is quite evident that the New York system has not solved 
the difficulties surrounding convict labor; indeed, it impresses 
me as a make-shift, as a weak attempt to delude the laboring 
man with the idea that because a convict is producing articles 
for the state's use, therefore he is not in a competitive industry. " 

Hon. Charlton T, Lewis, president of the Prison association of 
New York, in addressing the Intermational .Prison congress at 
Paris a few years ago, gives his opinion as follows, concerning 
the New York system; "There is no doubt that the constitu- 
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tioaal amendment prohibiting the employment of convict labor 
in tbe production of manufactured articles for the marltet has 
been most pernicious in its effect upon the discipline of the 
prison. Most of the inmates have since been idle the greater 
part of the time, and idleness, especially among incarcerated 
human beings, is productive of the worst evils, 

"It not only intensifies all the dark feelings which prisoners 
naturally have, and leads to a further deterioration of their 
characters and moral, but it reacts injuriously upon those who 
have charge of them. It is a condition which every exertion 
should be made to prevent, and its establishment and enforce- 
ment by law is a crying evil and calamity." 

_And the Hon. Wm. C. Cochrair. of Cincinnati, after a thor- 
ough investigation of the New York system, writes concerning 
it as follows: 

"It has long been understood that the public welfare is pro- 
moted by employing convicts in some useful industry. It is 
better for the state to make penitentiaries, work-houses, re- 
formatories, etc., self-supporting, as far as possible. It is bet- 
ter for the convict to be employee! during his incarceration, and 
to learn some useful trade. It is better for the public, generally 
to have the fruits of his labor added to the sum of human wealth, 
and to have a prospect, however faint, that a useful citizen may 
be turned out at ihe end of his term, instead of a confirmed 
criminal, hopeless because helpless, and desperate because 
despairing. In order to suit the varying capacity, physical and 
mental, of criminals, there should be variety in the kind of em- 
ployment offered, from the most menial to that which requires 
nicest skill. They should be all industries which are commonly 
practiced in the state, so that he may have a chance of securing 
employment as soon as he has served his term. It Is better for 
them and better for the world, that a comparatively small num- 
ber should be fitted for each of several trades than that all 
should learn one trade. These principles have been generally 
accepted and acted upon by prison reformers and state legisla- 
tures, and such men as Rutherford B. Hayes and General Brink- 
erhoH, of Ohio, have been prominent in advocating them. If 
convicts produce wealth, the public at large must be benefited. 
It cannot be otherwise. " 

"'But there is a class in every community that views with 
undisguised hostility every such effort to elevate and improve 
the convict. If convicts work at the same trade that he does, 
the average laborer sees in them only vile competitors who are 
taking the bread out of his mouth. They are no more able to 
appreciate the fact that the product of their labor is added tp 
the sum tatal of human wealth, and that they are directly or in- 
directly the gainers by it, than the English operatives, at the 
beginning of this century, were able to see any advantage in the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery." 
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The State Account .System is a system under which goods 
are manufactured in the prison, and under the entire control of 
the prison authorities. The necessary machinery and the neces- 
sary raw material is purchased by the state, or the prison au- 
thorities, and the manufactured articles sold by the state or 
prison authorities. The fault with this system is that it not 
only requires a great outlay of money, which is necessary in 
buying macbioery, which is constantly changing and being im- 
proved, but it also needs first-class business mauagemeut. The 
goods thus manufactured are sold without much regard to ac- ■ 
tual market prices, and it is, therefore, especially objectionable 
to outside manufacturers and to free labor. 

In a pamphlet issued this year upon the subject of prison la- 
bor, giving reasons against legislation restricting the distribu- 
tion of prison-made goods, etc., we find very many valuable 
quotations, & lew of which we take the liberty to quote; 

Hon Carroll D, Wright, in his work on "Practical Sociology, " 
says: 

"Thus it will be seen that, whether the State treasury is con- 
sidered, or the competition of labor taken into account, the 
prison labor question, from a purely economic point of view, 
need not excite much attention. It is an absolute impossibility 
to prevent ctmpetilion if convicts are to be employed in any 
Kay trhateetr. It must be admitted by all sane men that Ihey 
should be employed and constantfy employed upon intelligent 
labor. " 

Otis Fuller, Warden of the Michigan State Reformatory, 
writes ; 

"I am satisfied that more free manufacturers will be found 
underselling the prisons iban there are prisons underselling the 
free factories. That is certainly true in Michigan." 

Hon. O. M. Barnes, President of the Prison Boards of Mich- 
igan, writes: 

"1. It is best for the whole state that persons in prisons earn 
their living just as much as though the same persons were free, 
and, therefore, that they be employed in producive labor. 

"2. Only a small number of the convicts can find employ- 
ment in producing articles for prison consumption. Nearly all 
the labor must be employed in producing things for market in 
order to aid in maintaining the prison. 

"3. ' It is better for the state tinder present conditions that 
prison industries be carried on, as far as may be by contractors 
who hire the men, than for the State to carry them on on State 
' account. 
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"But this should not, interfere with the employment of such 
■convicts on state account as by reason of special fitness or 
peculiar character and conditions can earn more at special em- 
ployments than they can earn working on contracts. 

"4, Some industries will have to be carried on on State ac- 
count to provide things for consumption in the prison and sup- 
ply work for new convicts and such as cannot be worked on 
contract with the mass of prisoners. 

"5." All laws that interfere with the manufacture and sale of 
prison products are hurtful to the State. Such are the laws 
requiring prison wares to be marked 'prison made', and laws 
imposing a discriminating tax on those who sell.prisou made 
products and the like. 

"6. Prison industries must be left free to follow the same 
principles and methods that render the same business out of 
prisons prosperous. 

"7. When left to the operation of natural causes, convict la- 
bor competes no more than if the same persons were working 
fres men in prison. To diversify prison industries, as far as 
may well be — to leave the p oducts to be sold upon their mer- 
its, free from artificial oi)structions; to disperse them into many 
markets, is the effective and natural means of avoiding hurtful 
competition, To employ convict labor on local public works 
foocentrates competition and makes it more hurtful than it 
otherwise would be." 

The Industrial Commission in its report of the Department of 
Labor, says : 

"Every interest of society and consideration of discipline, 
economy, reformation, and health demands that prisoners should 
be kept employed at productive work. Manufacturers, wage- 
earners, and all who have given the subject any coosideration 
are practically unanimous in this conclusion. 

"As all labor competes with other labor, and the labor that 
an individual may do for himself, or that the state may do for 
its own use, is in a sense in competition with other labor, the 
competition of convict labor with free labor cannot be entirely 
eradicated. 

"The number of convict laborers is so very small compared 
with the masses of honest laborers, that the subject might be re- 
garded as one of easy solution. 

"The fact that the labor of convicts may come to seme extent 
in conflict or competition with other labor is unavoidable. All 
labor competes with other labor, and the labor that an indi- 
vidual may do for himself, or that the state may do tor itself, 
is in a sense in competition with other labor. Their physical, 
mental and moral well-being, as well as the interests of the 
state, require that convicts should be employed. 
, "There ought to be in the laws such comprehension and vigor 
as to insure the full and continuous emploi/ment oj" the convicts in 
gome useful industry. 
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"Industrial training, either pure anci simple, or by engaging 
convicts in some useful industry, Is the only way to make them 
obedient and tractable while in prison, and industrious and use- 
ful members of society when they are released. It is necessary 
that trades should be taught and practiced in tlie same manner 
as they are practiced in the world, that the education aod trade 
training should fit men when they come out to support them- 
selves in the way the world requires, as among the causes of 
crime the proximate one is very often the lack of ability for 
self-support. 

"Prison labor and free labor are precisely one and the same 
thing; the production of each is the production of labor. 

" It is usually claimed by those who believe the contract sys- 
tem is the best that can be adopted, that sufficient reformatory 
effort can be put forth under it. They claim that the contract- 
orw' men, instructoi's and foremen are as thoroughly responsible 
to the State as if they were employees of the Stale. The chief 
advantages, in brief, however, are the constant emplotitnmU of the 
convicts, the best remiaieriitioe resiiUa, and the avoidance of busi- 
ness risks on the part of the State. 

" T/ie contract nystent irill permit of a hiijh degree of reforma- 
tory iind dinciplinnry poteiicij in administrntion, and miiy be so 
conducted as to eliminate muni/ nf tlie objectionable features of 
the comfK'tition irit/t free labor, but these principles are not in 
harmony with the theory of the system, and are enabled rather 
by restrictive legislation than otherwise. This restraining feat- 
ure of the laws regulating the contracts of convict labor has 
brought the system to a good degree of adaptation and com- 
pletene.«s for the purpose of a labor system in prisons. It now 
has the indorsement of tnost respectnble^ei^pert and humane author- 
itiea irhii hare practicid conV'rsances tritli prison mana(iem,ent. 

"In most of the states'in which the contract system prevails, 
the hours of work that can be exacted by the contractor are lim- 
ited, as is also, when possible, the amount of work; the prison- 
ers are amenable only to prison officials for breaches of discip- 
line, and they frequently have the privilege of earning extra 
wages for their own use and benefit when the day's task is fin- 
ished. The prisoners are employed within the prison walls and 
under the supervision of the warden, and he has the authority 
to stop any abuse of power that may be practiced by the eon- 
tractors. , 

"The feature of the contract system that commends it most 
strongly is the almost uniform financial success that has at- 
tended its adoption. Under it the state avoids the expense of 
machinery, avoids the necessity of supplying working capital, 
avoids the employment of high-priced superintendents and sales- 
men, and escapes the risk and losses of trade." 

From all of which this Board has come to the conclusion that 
the Contract and Piece Price Systems are the best adapted for 
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iihe state of WiscoDsin. That the industries at the prison and 
reformatory should be diversified as far as possible. That all 
prisoners who are able to work should be kept employed at some 
form of productive labor. That the method of employing such 
prisoner should be left to the State Board of Control and the 
prison authorities. 

AH of which is respectfully submitted. 

State Board op Comeo!, 

Dated, Madison, January 14, 1903. 
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